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terms of one particular commodity, gold, when the value of
the latter itself does not fluctuate), is, in the case of the vast
majority of articles, determined by cost of production.23 So
that it might seem that the only difference between the
mediaeval and modern point of view was that we trust to
competition to bring about the result which the moralists
and statesmen of the Middle Ages sought to effect by teaching
and legislation. But let TIS consider what the modern
economist understands by the phrase. " The term cost of
production includes not simply the cost of material and the
wages of labour, but also the ordinary profit upon the
capital employed."21 To take the last element first; the
presence of that by itself makes " cost of production " now
a different thing. Capital now plays a part in production
almost as great as labour itself, and public opinion recog-
nizes its right to a separate reward, even when there is
absolutely no personal exertion or personal risk. But, as
has been shown, in the period of which we have been
treating, capital was only beginning to come into exist-
ence. In agriculture and industry it scarcely appeared at
all; skill was far more important. And even if capital had
been able to play a larger part in industry, moralists and
public opinion denied that it had a right to reward.

The contrast as to wages is almost as great. Doubtless
the yardlings and cotters and craftsmen sometimes suffered
from famines; doubtless their surroundings were often
unsanitary. Still there was a standard of comfort which
general opinion recognized as suitable for them, and which
prices were regulated to maintain. But now we are content
that wages should be determined by the standard of comfort
which a class can manage to maintain, left to itself, or,
rather, exposed to the competition of machinery and immi-
grant foreign labour.